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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 49I 

entire treatise the uninitiated scholar is left only too frequently in the dark 
as to the views of those who have been over the same field as Hoffmann 
himself. 

An allusion to a point overlooked by Hoffmann may conclude this notice 
of a piece of work which well deserves the attention of dialectologists. 
The word tcv?.oc upon a Thessalian inscription (C. D. I. No. 133233) has 
been regarded as the sole occurrence of this noun in Greek. It should be 
noticed that Aristarchus, Iliad V 397, read, not iv Hv/m but iv irv'ha (avrl rov 
nvX^j, and Mr. Leaf's note on the passage, "it is much more likely that 
Aristarchos explained the name LKvlof to mean ' the gate of hell,' and was 
misunderstood by his followers, than that he assumed a synonym of ttvAoc, 
which is not found elsewhere in Greek," deserves at least partial modifica- 
tion in the light of this, another proof of the close connection between the 
Achilleis and the home of Achilles. H. W. S. 



Transactions of the American Philological Association, 1887, Vol. XVIII. 
Boston, 1888. 

The Transactions of the American Philological Association for 1887 have 
just appeared at the present writing (Nov. 1888). This tardiness, which 
some might object to, is a consolation to the often belated editor of similar 
performances. The volume is one of unusual weight and importance. Two 
of the articles — one on the Arcado-Cyprian Dialect, by Dr. Herbert Weir 
Smyth, who is the recognized American leader in the department, and one 
by Dr. B. W. Wells, on the Sounds u and o in English — are of noteworthy 
importance for specialists, the former article being accompanied by an 
index, for which all dialectologists will be grateful. Prof. Pease's study 
of the Relative Value of the MSS of Terence is an interesting example of the 
application of statistical method to the valuation of MSS. Wider circles 
will be reached by the papers of Prof. William F. Allen on the Monetary 
Crisis in Rome, A. D. 38, and of Dr. E. G. Sihler on the Tradition of Caesar's 
Gallic War. 

Professor E. B. Clapp's article in the same volume on the Conditional 
Sentence in Aeschylus follows closely the lines of my paper on the conditional 
sentence in Pindar (A. J. P. Ill 434), even to the peculiar nomenclature — 
although he is disposed to dissent from some of my positions. So in regard 
to the use of el with fut. ind., he seems to think that I have gone too far in 
ascribing to it a minatory and monitory character, and declares that we 
"cannot advance much beyond the rule of Professor Goodwin, who con- 
siders the fut. indie, with el as only a way of expressing ' more vividly ' 
precisely the same idea conveyed by iav with the subjunctive, except in 
cases where the former may be translated by is to or must." The trouble 
about 'more vividly' is its vagueness, as I have elsewhere set forth, and, 
moreover, I have never contended for more than the prevalence of el w. fut. 
ind. in minatory and monitory clauses. Qui trop embrasse, mal e'lreint. If 
you make your rule wide enough to cover every phenomenon, you make it 
so wide as to be worthless. If we take words in their vague, popular 
acceptation, we may as well throw our collections of synonyms behind the 
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fire. Synonyms are often dormant; are they then to be always dormant? 
We may use 'authentic' and 'genuine' as loose equivalents, 'expectation' 
and 'anticipation ' as identical, and then again we may distinguish sharply 
between them. Grammar cannot be reduced to mathematical rules ; we are 
often reminded of that. But is it true that masses of phenomena are of 
no account, that sphere of usage is of no account ? I have called eav the 
legal condition ; I should not hesitate to call bizuf av the legal expression of 
finality ; and I contend that one learns much more of a language by such 
observations as to sphere and mass of use than by any number of vague 
formulae. That Homer does not bear out such a difference in tone between 
el w. f. ind. and fjv with subj. in alternatives I know full well. I myself 
pointed out the passage which Prof. Clapp adduces, and I know, moreover, 
that the usage of Herodotos is not exactly in line with Attic usage, as is 
shown by a special study which one of my students made of the conditional 
sentence in Herodotos, although the malign and the pitiless may be found 
in Herodotos also. The tone is no fancy, and so I find Prof. Campbell saying 
in the second ed. of his Theaetetus (161 D) : 'The fut. ind. is often used in 
dwelling on a supposition which is unendurable,' and citing So. Phil. 988 : 
el /a' ovTog ek to>v aoiv diroferai /3«*. But the indisputable fact which I have 
established that el w. fut. ind. is used in the Tragic Poets out of proportion 
to the usage elsewhere, is enough to stamp this conditional form with the 
hard character claimed for it. Still, nothing was further from my mind than 
to make the minatory and monitory use the exclusive one, and the rules 
which I gave in the Proceedings of the Am. Phil. Assoc, for 1876 (p. 17) 
will cover the Attic usage : 

"el with the fut. indie, is used chiefly : 

1. In minatory and monitory conditions. 

2. Where the fut. is used in a modal sense, with translation 'is to,' 
'must,' etc. 

3. In connection with verbs and phrases of emotion (semi-causal), such 
as alaxvvo//.ai, eXeu, detvov, aloxpov k. t. a." — (which class, I may add, might 
readily be made to swell the impugned No. 1). B. L. G. 



Verner's Law in Italy. By R. S. Conway. Triibner, 1887. 

That too many exceptions to the law of rhotacism in Latin exist has been 
felt by many scholars, but no one has ventured a theory that would explain 
them en masse. They have been dealt with singly and explained as borrowed 
words, or as originating after rhotacism was complete, or else as deriving 
their s from an original ss. With all this, however, it is troublesome to find 
an explanation for such words as miser, rosa, asinus, vasum, etc. Looking 
at these facts, and bearing in mind the brilliant discovery of Verner, which 
explained the variation of s and r in Teutonic as due to accent, and noting 
further the change of final j to r in Sanskrit under certain conditions, Mr. 
Conway was led to try the application of Verner's law to Latin and the 
other Italic dialects. This idea was, no doubt, perfectly original with Mr. 
Conway, but, as was pointed out by a reviewer in " The Nation," May 17, 
1888, the identical suggestion was made by Bugge in the Rheinisches 



